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because it assumes one structure in its premisses, and
another in its conclusions.

I state this by way of illustration: but the
value of the remark may be best tested by applying
it to some economical doctrines. Let us take,
for example, the famous argument of Adam Smith
against what he called the mercantile theory.
That theory, according to him, supposed that the
wealth of nations, like the wealth of an in-
dividual, was in proportion to the amount of money
in their possession. He insisted upon the theory that
money, as it is useful solely for exchange, cannot be,
in itself, wealth ; that its absolute amount is a matter
of indifference, because if every coin in existence were
halved or doubled, it would discharge precisely the
same function; and he inferred that the doctrine
which tested the advantages of foreign commerce by
the balance of trade or the net return of money, was
altogether illusory. His theory is expounded in every
elementary treatise on the subject. It may be urged
that it was a mere truism, and therefore useless; or,
again, that it does not enable us to deduce a complete
theory of the functions of money. In regard to the
first statement, I should reply that, although Smith
probably misrepresented some of his antagonists, the
fallacy which he exposed was not only current at the
time, but is still constantly cropping up in modern